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naughty boys. 


narent and said parent happening (as^ the case may be) 
have done a good stroke of business that day, or purchased 
an unusually becoming bonnet, the small pertness becomes a 
quaint conceit, a proof of precocious cleverness, a delightfm 
Lt and is rewarded with an approving laugh. But let the 
stroke of business have been the reverse of successful, let the 
purchased bonnet be on further consideration pronounced a 
failure, and the small marauder finds his little impertinence 
rewarded with a roar or a smack or a “ go to bed directly." 
I have not forgotten an experience of my own in my young 
married days in Oxford. I returned from College one day and 
caught my daughter of four in what I deemed a delinquency, 
and scolded her accordingly. I was enabled to measure the 
exact amount of moral significance my scolding had possessed 
to her, when I overheard her warning her brother aged two, 
that “ he had better look out, as father had come home in a 
temper.” In my heart 1 had to admit that that was exactly 
what it came to. 


{To he continued.) 


PHONETICS. 

By the Rev. C. H. Parez. 

At a recent meeting of masters of schools an interesting 
discussion on the applicability of the new science of 
Phonetics to the teaching of modern languages was insti- 
tuted. Dr. Weldon was in the chair, and an expert— 
M. Passy -had been specially brought over from abroad 
that he might have a favourable opportunity for setting 
forth a statement of his views. As was to be expected, 
considerable differences of opinion as to the value of the 
new method were expressed. In place of the “ si quid 
novisti rectius istis, imperhy old stagers seemed rather 
inclined to cry “ hands off” ; the arguments advanced 
against were mostly, though not entirely, of the a priori or 
of the non possumus kind ; while the advocates appealed 
to the results (perhaps hardly yet placed on a sufficiently 
wide induction) of their experience. The decision of the 
meeting to await the issue of further trial was probably 
a wise ; at any rate, a prudent one. 

The object of this paper is not to urge or to deny the 
educational advantages of the proposed method, but to draw 
attention to a new study which, in the opinion of the writer, 
is, irrespective of its particular use in the hands of the 
teacher, of great interest, alike scientific, literary, and 
philanthropic. 

But it will be asked at the outset, what is meant by 
Phonetics } — and probably the mere mention of the term 
will be enough to provoke a smile. The leaflets which in 
our classical schooldays caused amusement to young minds 
will at once be thought of — the Phonetic NUZ the produc- 
tion, it might be, of men stored with learning, but the 
laughing-stock of the sane and of that category of ‘ all 
sensible persons ’’—from which who, after reading Hans 
Andersen’s tale of the Emperor’s New Clothes^ would 
venture to exclude himself? Rare Hans Andersen ! Surely 
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i, is against his festal day m the Calendar that O 
should be entered 1 But whether or no the phonetic 
be a praiseworthy offshoot of the new science, the introduc- 
tion' of phonetic spelling for ordinary use is not the object 

of these pages. . , 

But what, then, is meant by Phonetics r The study of 

phonetics has to do with the sounds of a language, the 
importance of which in contradistinction to the written 
words has been of recent years brought into prominence 
in connection with the study of English. It has to deal 
with the perception of vocal sounds and their production 
by the organs of speech, and ultimately to establish a written 
type which may be applicable to the sounds of all languages 
and be at once universally intelligible to the reader, whatever 
his nationality. Its philanthropic interest is found in its 
application to the needs of those to whom wisdom is “at 
one entrance quite shut out ” — the deaf, indeed, being much 
more shut out from the world around them by the absolute 
defect of the sense of hearing than Milton and his co-sufferers 
by their sad want of that of sight. 

The true-born Briton had until recent times an innate 
contempt for the “ Mossoo ” and for all other languages but 
his own — his native English was enough for him. But did 
it ever occur to him that the English he knows is not the 
same that his fathers and forefathers knew r There are, it 
may be, *still some persons of education who believe, in 
accordance with the dictates of “ common sense,” that the 
earth is fixed and that the sun moves round it, as it is 
said was held by a well-known English Cardinal within the 
present generation ; there will be many who think that the 
ground on which they stand is immovable and rigid ; still 
more, that the particles of which so-called matter is com- 
posed are dead, inert and eternally rigid, innocent of 
all intern^al movement. And so to many still, English 
ng IS , and they little know that the vowel sounds 
ow generally recognized differ considerably from those that 
were a itual some centuries ago — that from generation to 
generation slight changes in tone, in accent, are constantly 
nnt , nay, that the speech of one day and another is 

tbngue of any individual, but varies 
tmpercepttbly and unconsciously in accordance with some 
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-sinuating a 

some shifting mental mood Listp ^ accordance with 

reading of any two 

differences of tone and accent will^be slight 

Each has some little peculri ' of^^ 

c peculiarity of which he is quite un 

conscious unless some kind or unkind friend takes Z 

trouble to po.nt it out and he is compelled, though vAh 

surprise, to acknowledge the justice of the impeachment 

Our grandparents, we all acknowledge, used to say 

acceptable with the accent thrown back on the iirs^ 

syllable, while we say accdptable." putting the accent on 

the second , some of them, perhaps, would take “ reasins " 

for dessert, but while we acknowledge that this change 

has occurred, and perhaps flatter ourselves on our more 

correct pronunciation, it escapes us that similar changes- 

imported it may be from continental or trans-oceanic usage. 


or brought in like seeds blown by the wind, one knows not 
whence— are going on at the present time. The world never 
stands still. Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in il/is. 
And of all the unstable evanescent quantities in the universe 
none is more shifting and unreliable than the sounds of 
speech. Varium et mutabile — the epithet that maligns the 
fair sex — is truly descriptive of the changes that go on in 
language, let purists complain as they may, when some new 
variation hateful to them takes place, of the spretce injuria 


formae. 

Perhaps the extent of the changes from the pronunciation 
even of loo years ago is greater than we have supposed. 
Witness the following extract from the Pall Mall Gazette 
for August, 1871, in a review of Ellis’ Early English Pro- 
nunciation-. — “A man of that period (100 years ago) would 
have talked of his entertainment at a Gooldsmith' s at Roorn, 
where he sat in a cheer and was obleeged for curtesey s sake 
to eat some cowcumber which was offered him in a great 
boul-, Milton loo years earlier would have spoken of the 
consayt of a man’s ventering to dip his herd in biting water ; 
Shakespeare, a century before him, would have quoted from 
himself 'own tooch of natter^ and ‘ a baste that wants discoorse 
of rayson,' or spoken of his own plaays of ' Midsoomer s 
d^eckht's (guttural kh) Draint,' and 'Loov’s Labbers Lost. 
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It is no doubt a startling fact that if we sit down to 
enjoy a cosy half-hour with our Milton or Shakespeare, we 
are not reading with the same vowel accents that Milton 
and Shakespeare used themselves, although in the i 6 ih 
century the trend in the direction of the existing vowel 
sounds had already set in. Chaucers vowel sounds were 
much the same as those of his Italian contemporaries. Mr. 
Ellis has rediscovered, by means of observing the puns' 
the metres, the rhymes in Shakespeare (he is said as a sort 
of by-task to have read his plays all through in order to 
pick out and note all the puns) — the original pronunciation 
and seems to have established it to have been as indicated 
above, and to have been able to make out a dictionary of 
i 6 th century pronunciation. 

Here then appears the literary importance of phonetics. 
The written symbol is not the word itself, we fasten upon it 
only to be deceived ; the pea is not under the thimble 
where we thought it lay. For the purposes of literary and 
philological research, the spoken word must if possible be 
recovered. And in fact it was as a sequence to philological 
inquiries that the necessity of tracing the history of sounds 
became apparent. Readers of Professor Skeat’s charming 
autobiography, prefaced to his Shident' s Pastime, will re- 
member how it arose from the study of English. The Early 
English Text Society was the outcome of the desire of the 
Philological Society to provide for the publication of the new 
English Dictionary ; and this naturally became the precursor 
of the monumental work of Mr. Alexander Ellis on English 
Pronuncmtton, to be followed by that of Dr. Sweet on the 
History of English Sounds. 


. — i_y ,j rtu oeen taught at school to pronounc 
atin 1 e modern Victorian English, a statement whic 
1 ^ ludicrous, but is rather to be accounted as 

^ ® isgrace. Consequently it came natural to us t 
English after the same extraordinary an 
bevan <^id the evil stop there ; for, when 

010000%?^^^.°^^^^ I knew no better than t 

modern Eno-l^h "^”&^°'Saxon ridan like the i in th 

Swedish D "Pereas like the i in Latin, Icelaiidi' 

Greek and Spanish, Portuguese, Italiai 

> ussian, it was pronounced like the i in nujchin' 


phonetics. 

It was obvious that this would never'd^T ; 

produce texts unless we could rr.,- useless to 

which they gave us • and it wa ^ P^'^uounce the words 

complex problem of the "?udy:f ^^rold'^^ 

undertaken by the two men most pronunciation w; s 

as being intimately acquainted with^thr^'^T'^ 
of many languages actual 

j- s ages, in England, men often snrimr nn 
wherever thev are wanted canahu r P '^P 

ofmasteringdifficulties I ?’ 

1 Ine two men who mastered this 

particular difficulty were Alexander John Ellis and Henry 

The study of phonetics we are told, as applied by Ellis, 
Sweet and the Germans, has almost revolutionLd the stut.; 
of etymology m England. We can no longer consent to 
isregard vowel sounds as if they formed no essential part of 
the word, as seems to have been the old doctrine. 

“ Modern philology will, in future, turn more and more 
upon phonetics ; and the truth now confined to a very few 
will at last become general, that the vow^el is commonly the 
very life, the most essential part of the word, and that, just 
as pre-scientific etymologists frequently went wrong because 
they considered the consonants as being of small importance, 
and the vowels of none at all, the scientific student of the 
present day may hope to go right, if he considers the con- 
sonants as being of great consequence and the vowels as 
all-important.” 

Put if sounds are thus ordinarily evanescent, is it possible 
otherwise than by such an instrument as the phono- 
graph to “fix” them, as the photographer “ fixes ” the image 
found on his sensitive plate by the luminous rays r Yes, it is 
found to be possible to do this, at any rate so as to give an 
intelligible reproduction of the sounds. Here comes in aid 
the scientific aspect of the subject. If sounds are formed by 
the organs of the mouth and throat, by the aid of lips, tongue, 
teeth, palate, &c., is it possible so to shape and place these 
organs, that by simple breathing the same sounds shall, 
^Hhout the adventitious help of actual hearing, be reproduced 
a mere consequence of the position of the organs in 
9 .uestion r It is possible, and this is in fact what is being 


* Professor Skeat’s Stwient's Pa' time. 
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done daily in our 


Institutes for the Deaf. The deaf 


do 


hear sound';; ’they have actually no aural percepti„„"“; 

them and therefore cannot reproduce them by ' 

them i yet they can be taught to spea them so as to male 
themselves quite intelligible ; a few, the most expert amo„„ 
them, have been able to make their way uncriticised in the 
world of hearing people ; the majority no doubt, though 
intelligible, betray themselves by a certain peculiarity of their 
tones. The simple principle of the thing is this. Teach the 
suitable position of the linguistic organs, mouth, tongue, &c., 
then mere gentle breathing will effect the sound required, ij 
has happened to the writer sometimes to meet with children 
who have had a difficulty in sounding the letter ‘ h ’ ; with 
others who say ‘ fader ’ for ‘ father,’ &c., a not very uncommon 
fault in some parts of the country, especially amongst the 
lowest social ranks. The child in the former case being 
directed to suck in his breath to his full power, and then 
quite suddenly to let it explode, almost willy nilly produces 
the sound of the letter ‘h’; in the case of the latter peculiarity, 
direction to place the tongue between the teeth generally 
succeeds in overcoming the difficulty of the ‘th.’ Just so, 
only with vastly more study of the details of the intricacies, 
the almost infinite intricacies of the linguistic organs, are the 
deaf taught to speak a language. And so, while each of them 
hears neither what is said to him by others nor his own 
speech, they mechanically produce the very words that are 
required. On the philanthropic value of this method it is 
needless here to descant. But who would withhold the tribute 
of praise from those who have devoted themselves to this 
labour among their afflicted fellow-creatures r 

Ihe work indeed of the student of phonetics is no light one. 
It is a life work in fact to any who would take it up thoroughly- 
Outsiders may gather enough from their observation of the 
methods employed to appreciate the aim and value of the 
system, and perhaps to adapt certain parts of it to their own 
uses. Especially does this seem to be possible with it® 
applicability to educational purposes. But a thorough 
acquaintance with the knowledge and practice of the subjan 
eerns to require the training, nay, the life-long training, ^ 
specialist. There are three lines of observation which have 
e ta en up by the thorough-going student, and these nee 
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,o detect slight differences of sound, such "I 3d o«y 

escape the notice of nf‘rson<j .. / 'Jiuiud.riiy 

i-^ • XT P-rsons who are not on the watch for 

such minute differences the organs of speech must then t 

trained to give the precise reproduction of the sounds heard 
and finally, the system of symbols must be mastered, the 
sight of which will at once inform the reader how to frame 
his vocal organs, and to produce any required sound. After 
all. It might be said, this is only an extension of a universal 
kind, and applied in mature years, of the natural education 
of the child, who has first to gain by ear the sounds of the 
native tongue, then to learn to reproduce them — a matter 
however even with the child’s flexible organs of considerable 
difficulty and sometimes never wholly mastered — and finally 
to connect these sounds and muscular motions with the 
written symbols of his language. The amount of detail is 
how'ever much greater for the phoneticist. In the universal 
language postulated by the phoneticist thirty-six elementary 
vowel sounds are recognised ; these the student has to learn 
to form, and to use independently of their association with 
the words in which he has first met them. “A practical 
mastery of the vow'els,” says Dr. Sweet, “can only be acquired 
very gradually ; it implies the power of uttering them 
accurately and without hesitation or effort, above all, without 
any facial contortions, till at last the correct pronunciation 
becomes a matter of pure habit and is preserved in the most 
rapid speech.” Few learners can really master half-a-dozen 
vowels in less than six months. Whispering the vowels is a 
great help in analysing their formation. After a time the 
student will be able to recognise each vowel solely by the 
nmscular sensations associated with its formation (this is 
really the secret of the so-called lip-reading of the deaf, which 
is really rather a reading of the muscles of the cheeks and 
niouth than of the lips merely) ; he will be able to say to 
himself — “ now my tongue is in the position for so-and-so ” ; 

“ now I have changed into the position for so-and-so” ; whilst 
not uttering the slightest sound, confident that if whispered 
or voiced breath is allowed to pass through the mouth, the 
required sound will be produced. 

The phonetic alphabet which has last to be learned, is 
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the easiest part of the system, and it is one which tho: 
who do not intend to enter far .nto the mysteries of n. 
Study may look into without difficulty and not without the 
recompense of much interest. Happily, amidst the bewilder, 
ing complexity and variability of sounds, nature seems to 
afford some relief by the indication of something stable and 
constant running through the details of instability. As with 
colour, so with vocal sounds. As there are really but three 
prismatic colours, from which by varying combinations all 
shades of colour may be produced, so the whispered sounds 
have been showm by Helmholz and others to resolve them- 
selves into five, forming a chromatic scale corresponding 
wdth certain forms of our ordinary words, “ i ” being at the 
bottom of the scale with 7,200 vibrations per second, and 
“u” at the top with 450. Primitive man seems indeed to 
have contented himself with but three of these, and the 
marvellous fineness of ear displayed by those who speak 
such languages as English, Danish, or French, must be the 
result of accumulated experience of many generations. 

The devices by which the technicalities of the universal 
alphabet are simplified, though numerous, are yet arranged 
on such a system as to admit of being mastered without any 
serious difficulty. These may be seen by anyone who cares 
to consult Dr. Sweet’s little Grammar of Phonetics, or even 
Bell’s Visible Speech. It goes without saying, however, that 
phonetic writing represents not the letters of our words, but the 
syllables as sounded, and that accent, stress, slur, etc., all have 
the respect due to them. The importance of the system con- 
sists in the fact that the sounds are the same for all languages. 
^^'hen the meaning of the symbols is known, the sounds of 
any language may be deduced with certainty from their 
visible speech writing. Had Hebrew been written in 
“phonetic” with a key to the corresponding facial muscular 
movements, we should not now have been in uncertainty 
as to how it should be pronounced. 

IS the future of this new science it would be ras 
o pre let, but there can be little doubt, even if regard 
f ^^thusiastic perseverance of its votari^*> 

fhTt ^ Professor Earle goes so far as to say 

. ^ of phonetic writing ought to 

recognised place in educational studies,\s hfving in it 


— — ^ _ OUi 

dJmentary soundrVEngUsh'’\®d'"* of the 

front spemn, reform, of ir/lr' 

0/ .Wnruftutt, seems to be indubitable. '‘lTsVch‘a'’serr”'’' 
as the one given by the writer— “ t ^ sentence 

corner of Piccadilly, and "rshe a 

turned and smiled upon me ’’-the long word “ pSillv " 
and the short “at” and “the” and the three “sheV' v 
in academic teaching be learned with that painfuf dis- 
tinctness that the foreigner so often carefully Elaborates 
and which would be avoided by the phonetic method. Only 
a few enthusiasms, probably, will give themselves entire^ 
to a work which involves so much specialisation ; but the 
work will be done and will have its uses. In a small way 
the system vvill be adopted, at any rate, by teachers engaged 
in tuition of modern languages ; to a great extent it will 
lie found of value in comparative philology, in reproducing 
the unwritten languages of newly-opened-up countries and 
in advancing the care of the deaf. Incidentally, as the 
subject becomes more known, it will lead probably to 
greater care generally in procuring distinctness of enuncia- 
tion. The perceptive powers of hearing for the purposes 
of the study require a fine edge, and from the care thus 
imposed upon specialists, other persons interested in elo- 
cution will be led to introduce into their lessons exercises 
which will increase the flexibility and delicacy of the organs 
of speech among their pupils. 


